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Leave 


For New Jersey 


One hundred and fifty workers 


* Jeft the South in late April and early | : 


May for jobs at Swedesboro, New 


Jersey in the Edgar F. Hurff Co. 
‘plant. The women workers will be 


"employed in. the plant during the as- 
" paragus canning season which lasts 
_ until about July 4th. They may either 
remain in New Jersey for the tomato 
crop which follows soon after, or re- 


_turn home at the end of the aspara- 


-gus season. Some of\.the workers 
‘were members of the Union in Flori- 
da and were sent out of Lakeland by 


. Vice President F. R. Beton. 


- Joe Blake, member of Carraway 
- Local No. 32 at Cotton Plant, Arkan- 


-sas, left: April 28th with a group of 


‘men to work in the felds as aspara- 
gus cutters. The asparagus cutters 


AT 
go 


MAY 2 
of 


‘Memphis, Tenn, 


Children Shot---Family Threatened 


will work on the Durham farm near| Se 


Bridgeton, New J - 


New Locals Or ganized 
In Arkansas 


The most active organizer in Ar- 
-kansas is Rev. H. N. Wilburn of Lake 
‘Village. Two locals have been or- 
‘ganized by him in as many weeks. 
The Lake Port Local was set up on 
April 17th., and the Eudora Local 
was granted a charter on April 26th. 

Officers’ of “the -Lake’. Port. Local | 
Rev. C. B. Brown, President; 
Visto Garner, Vice President; John 
James Due, Secretary. The officers 
of the Eudora Local are: F. J. Griggs, 


President; W. M. Holley, Vice Presi- 


dent. | 
- The West End Local in the Pine 
Bluff area was also organized dur- 
ing the month of April. Officers of 
this Local are: E. D. Davis, Presi- 
‘dent; Abe Singleton, Vice President; 
Nettie Davis, Secretary - Treasurer. 
‘This Local was organized by A. W. 
Colen of Pine | 


~ Taylor Leaves Union 


Barney B. Taylor hi has been granted 
a leave of absence for four months 
-by the National Farm Labor Union, 
-beginning May lst. During the next 


few months Taylor will be the south-| 


ern representative of the Americans 
for Democratic Action. He announces 
plans to set up an office in Memphis 
for the ADA in the near future. 


The Americans for Democratic Ac- 
‘tion is a new political organization 
set-up by some very outstanding lib- 
eral people throughout the United 
Wilson Wyatt, former U. S. 
-Housing Administrator, and Leon 
‘Henderson, O. P. A. Administrator, 
“are co-chairmen of the new organi- 
zation. Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr., is 
one of the. vice chairmen. Dr. James 
Loeb is Secretary. Mrs. FEieanor 
Roosevelt‘is a member of the organi- 
zation. 


At its convention in Washinaton 
last January, the National Farm La- 
bor Union endorsed the pemnyee 


+ announced by the ADA. 


ABOR 
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Clyde M. Rippy, Secretary-Treasurer of the Counts Local 
No. 206, and his family, have been warned to leave their home in Winter 
Garden, Florida, if they persist in organizing citrus fruit pickers. On 


March 8, two of the older Rippy children, a 


a son 12 and-a daughter 13, 


were shot while playing on the banks of a lake near their home. The 
children were shot by one Jack Scarborough, an employee of the Winter 


Garden Citrus Co-operative. Scarborough claimed that he shot the chil- | 
dren accidentally while hunting ducks out of season. He was arrested 


on a warrant charging him with criminal negligence in the use of fire 
arms, but the case was dismissed upon trial by a local justice of the 
_ peace. The son has fully recovered but the daughter i is still under a doc- 


tor’s care, 


Both Mr. and Mrs. Rippy were employed by the Winter Garden Citrus 
Co-operative but were fired for union erty . a short time before the 


nhooting occurred. 


A. F. L. Launches 
Campaign Against 
Anti-Labor Laws | 


The Executive ive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor, meet- 
ing in Washington on April 22, 
launched an all-out campaign against 


‘the legislation now pending in Con- 
gress which would mean slavery for} 


all American working people. 


President Green and Secretary 

Meany sent a telegram to the Na- 
tional Farm Labor Union the next 
day notifying all A. F. of L. members 
of an assessment to raise a special 
fund. President Mitchell replied by 
pledging members of the National 
Farm Labor Union to raise at least 
$1,500 by special contributions to 
help carry on this campaign. _ 
All locals were notified and urged 
to make a house-to-house canvass of 
the members to raise $1 per person 
to contribute to this fund. 

The first responses to the appeal 
were made by the Union members 
at the Hurff Labor Camp, Swedes- 
boro, N. J.; Local 12 at Gobler, Mo.; 
Local 64 at Wardell, Mo.; and Local 
77 at Ethelsville, Ala. 


Clayton Joins 
WDL Staff 


J. E. Clivion: long time organizer 
for the National Farm Labor Union, 
‘has been loaned to the Workers De- 
fense League for the next four 
months. Clayton will do some special 
work on. civil rights for the WDL. 
He will also be available for Union 
meetings. new and then.’ 


Tractors Run 
Day And Night 
|What Of The Men? 


Agricultural officials in Mississippi 
report that nearly all cotton planters 
are operating a “swing shift” in an 
effort to get the spring plowing done 
early. Tractors ar run all day and 
then operate at night with flood 
lights. Whether or not the tractor 
drivers are working around the clock 
the same as the machines, is not re- 


ported. The Farm Labor News has} 


reason to believe that the men as 
well as the machines are going 18 
to 20 hours a day. Men are being 
paid 30c to 50c an hour, straight 
time, with no overtime pay for extra 


-long hours 


Salinas Valley Farm 


Labor Organizes 
Local Union| 


Filipino farm workers in the Sa- 
linas Valley have taken the lead in 
organizing a Local of the National 
Farm Labor Union. The charter .for 
the Salinas Valley Farm Labor 
Union Local No. 208 was issued April 
8th. Ciriaco G. Epistola was elected 
President of the Local; C. M. Padilla, 


| Vice President; and Mariano Pilar, 


secretary - Treasurer. The charter 
members were: C. G. Epistola, C. M. 
Padilla, Mariano F. Pilar, P. M. Oli- 
vete, E. H. Manzano, Ponciano S. 
Trinidad, D. C. Dahiano, Felix R. 
Manibog, Francisco S. Sinsianan Fred 
Mascarinas, Mascario Arizo, Albudo 
Cadent, A. P. Filomeno, Baltazar Cc. 


Corpur: 


254 Per Year 


Again Florida 


If four times you fail—try, try 
again, seems to be the motto of the 
Communist-run Tobacco Union, CIO, 
in its attempts to organize workers 
in the citrus belt of Florida. Defeat- 
ed 2 to 1 in an attempt to win the 
Labor Board election in the Adams 
Packing Plant in Auburndale, the 
advance agents of Communism have 
turned to attempted bribery to get 
control of unions already organized. 


Attempts To Bribe Workers 


According to reports, agents for 
the notorious Communist chief of 
FTA-CIO, Donald Henderson, offered 
one leader of the citrus pickers, | 
$2,000 to swing the 2,000 members of 
the NFLU’s Polk County Citrus 
Workers Local 201 to their ranks. 
The leader of the pickers spurned the 
offer and told Mr. Henderson’s agent. 
that he was not selling out his friends 
for a piece of sliver. Still another 
local leader was offered a bribe of a 
high salary if he would abandon the 
union he helped to build. It is also 
rumored that the agents of Moscow 
tried to bribe an A.F. of L. organizer 
of cannery workers. 

This resort to attempted bribery 
by agents of the Communist party 
was also tried in 1939 by Donald 
Henderson, FTA chief. He tried to 


‘| bribe leaders of the STFU with a 


promise of a high salary. Two unim- — 
portant workers Sold their birthright 
for a mess of pottage. The promised 
salaries came through for two weeks 
and then the men were left stranded 
and made outcasts by all of their 
former associates. 


Reeord Of Failure—1937 


For the benefit of those who do not 
know the record of the attempts by 
the Communist union to organize cit- 
rus workers in Florida—here it is. In 
1937, the FTA-CIO, then known as 
UCAPAWA, began a campaign to or- 
ganize citrus workers, Donald Hen- 
derson, the chief, appointed C. R. 
Jackson, well known Communist of 
Orlando, as District Organizer, 
Jackson’s first act was to go to the 
newspapers and make a statement 
that the campaign was starting and 
that he expected bloodshed. This 
ended "*UCAPAWA’s first attempt to 
organize citrus workers. 


A Record Of Failure—1938 | 


In 1938, under leadership of one 
Ed Norman, another party member, 
UCAPAWA began ‘its second attempt 
to organize citrus workers. They 
claimed to have set up 13 local 
unions. A strike was called in the 
Winter Haven - Lake Alfred district. 
The strike was lost and UCAPAWA 
faded out of the picture. _ 


A Record Of Failure—I 942 


In 1942, another young Commu- 
nist; Otis Nation, was sent into 
Orange County and succeeded in or- . 
ganizing several fruit pickers. The 
war was on so nothing was done to 
raise wages or “rock the boat” in 
any way since Russia was also in the 
war. However, Nation tried to ship a 
group of workers to jobs in New Jer- 
sey after thé fruit picking season 
was over. He was jailed for violating 
the state law. He was released after 
promising to leave the state. The 
fruit pickers were left stranded 
again. 


A Record Of Failure—1946_ 


In 1946, some workers who were. 
‘members of the CIO Steet Union at. 


| (Continued On Page Three) 
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Over 2,000 Years Old 


Unions of farm labor, cattle driy- 
ers, vineyard workers, and other 
working men, came into existence in 
pre-Christian days, according to a 
speech made recently by the Rev. 
Forrest Emerson to a Methodist 
church conference. The following is 
an extract from the ministér’s ad- 
dress. 


Even during the period of the 
pyramids the working builders or- 
ganized in protests against working 
conditions. To quote from Mr. Em- 
erson: “On the 10th of the month 


builders at work on the temple 
rushed out and sat down behind the} 
chapel exclaiming ‘We are hungry, 
and there are yet 18 days before the 
next payday.’ They would not work 
until the king had agreed to hear 
Two days later, 
Pharoah went to the temple and or- 
dered relief given to the masons, but 
on the 16th day they struck again. 
On the 19th day they broke loose and 
raised a mob at the governor’s palace 


their complaints. 


and finally got their demands. 


“This decipher and translation by 
-M. Maspero, an Egyptologist, covers 
an incident of some 3,000 years ago, 
in 1100 B.C. Tens of thousands of 
picture writings, hieroglyphics, 
tables, relics, papyri and other docu- 
ments unearthed in the past century 
in all the lands of the ancients, in- 
cluding those beyond the pale of 


Minister Says Unions! 


Rome, attest to the eternal struggle 


of workers for justice. 


“Trade unions were legally sanc- 
tioned later by Pharoah Amasis in 
Egypt; by the Jus Coeundi of Solon 


Pompilius in Rome about 600 B.C., 


under whose direction the right of 
‘workers to organize was enscribed 
on the celebrated Twelve Tables. I 
might note here that American work-| 
ers received similar malienable rights 


only in 1937 A.D. 


“There were unions of farmers, 
wine-growers, ox-drivers, fishermen 
and sailors, as well as unions in every 
city trade. There were craft unions 


and industrial°unions, and the aim of 


all generally was a classless society 
and peace. They fought for the rights 
of the lowly people, and for democ- 
racy—and: they practiced political 


action even as you andI... 


Political Action 


“In fact, they practiced it so well 


in pre-consular Rome that there was} 
.'. when the patrician class 


period . 
was unable to elect a. ‘senate at all, 


the plebians holding all elective of- 


tices .. 


“The small but immensely power- 
ful upper crust of Roman society, 
the gens families and optimate class 
which lived on the labor of others, 
could not stomach such rising de- 
mocracy, and soon produced one of 
history’s greatest fiends—Appius 
Claudius—who conceived the Roman 
conquests to strengthing the ruling 
class. The Unions, alas, were lulled 
to sleep with promises of unlimited 
work for the state,,.making arma- 
ments. Fighting wars was then con- 
sidered fit only for the noble, work- 
ers being to tainted to die gloriously 
in battle. Would that it were still so. 


“In the two centuries prior to the 
birth of Jesus there were many great 
strikes of the _ unions, 
slaves, freed men; against the in- 
_ human degradations they suffered at 
the hands of the optimate classes who 
controlled the state and the military. 


uprisings, 


opherd 


‘some of these are (well worth 
noting, as these uprisings of the com- 
mon people were the sole drive 


against the bestiality of the times. 


First of note in this period was the 
a 


armed resistance of Voriathus, 
shepherd of Lusitanian Spain, in 149 
B.C. For 20° years this worker led 
thousands of followers—farmers; 
slaves, workers, freed-men—and de- 


“UNANIMOUSLY ‘APPROVED” 


WAGES 


a 


3. 


® 


ar 


bt bas 


feated huge consular armies of Rome 
sent in to pacify the rebellious pos- 
session. In the end, the Romans con- 
quered through cupidity and deceit. 


Slave Leader 


“Next followed the ated ser-| 
ville Wars in Sicily, breadbasket of 
Rome. The branded Syrian slave, 
Eumus, born in Apamea, near Naz- 
areth, raised armies in 141 B.C., 
overthrew tyrants, liberated cities 
and held sway over the island. His 
ranks swelled to over 200,000 fight- 
ers who made him a king. When he 
was finally defeated, his followers, 
those brave fighters for freedom, 
were crucified on the cross of the 
ignoble. 


“But within ten years another 
Servile War opened by the new oc- 
cupants of Sicilian prisons, dungeons, 


underground factories and _  slave- 


farms—this time under the leader- 
ship of Athenion and Cleon, the for- 
mer born also in Apamea, which later 


was the birthplace of Paul the 


Apostle. The people under Athenion 


‘were again put down, the survivors 


hunted like beasts, and thousands 
spiked to crosses along the highways 
to Rome. 

“In 130 B.C., there was .another 
great uprising under Aristonicus in 
Porgamus, not far from Palestine. 
The greatest of all was yet to come, 
and in 74 B.C., a Thracian shepherd 
who had been captured, enslaved, 
and forced to become a gladiator in 
the pits rose against the degenerate 
Roman state. This was the celebrated 
Spartacus. Behind him the dispos- 
sessed and hungry and miserable and 
oppressed rallied by scores of thou- 
sands in a Pere strike against 
Rome. 

“*The first aim of Spartacus was 
merely to escape from Italy. But, as 
campaign after campaign was fought 
and won, as huge consular armies of 
the ruling classes were outgeneralled 
and defeated by the Spartacan forces 
which swelled to 300,000 soldiers, 
the cause became greater than mere 
escape. 


Ten Campaigns 


“In four years, some ten major 
campaigns were fought up and down 
the Italian peninsula, and in the end 
the great Spartacus was killed in an 
unwise assault following disruption 


New Organizers 
(On West Coast 


Venus Lewis has been okubel as 
an organizer for the National Farm 
Labor Union in the Fresno, Califor- 
nia area. He will work under the di- 
rection of the Organizing Committee 


;set up by the Fresno Labor Council, 


of which Avis Ethridge is Chairman. 
Brother Lewis was Secretary- 
Treasurer of the A..F. of L. Agricul- 
tural Workers Union Local No. 24034: 
at Orange Cove. He is 28 years of 
age and an ex-serviceman. He was 
born and reared in Oklahoma and 
went to California,in 1939. He has 
been employed as. a farm worker 
near Fresno ever since, except for the 
period he was in the army. He and 


Mrs. Lewis own their home at Orange 
Cove. 


In addition to poe) the following 


in the ranks of his commanders; In 
this last-great battle for freedom, 60- 


and the Appian Way became a long 
lane of bloody crucifixes... 


‘We are now near the dawn of the 
advent, and I have tried to give you 
something of the} political picture of 
the times. Through the centuries the 
people had built and maintained their 
unions with the greatest sacrifice, op- 
posing Rome and the Caesars whom 
corrupted history brings to us in he- 
roic mold. Prior to the birth of 
Jesus, the entire fight for democracy, 
justice, freedom, decency, for any- 
thing and everything wholesome, the 
right to marry legally and raise fam- 
ilies instead of living like beasts, was 
carried on through the unions in 
every state of pre-consular Rome. . 

“Now here is the point of this frag- 
ment of true history. Jesus demanded 


Unions had been demanding for hun- 
dreds of years. Where else could the 
aspirations of Jesus—a working 
class, not a Sanhedrin Jew—find lis- 
teners, save among the ranks of the 


oppressed . «?” 


of its members. 


000 of the people’s forces were slain, 


social equality and democracy, as the 


Wages And Conditions : 
Of Farm Workers 
Good In Sweden 


‘The March bulletin of the ia 


‘national Landworkers : Federations, 


published in Stockholm, Sweden, by 
Walter Kwasnik, Secretary of the 
IFL, contains an interesting article 
on the development of the Swedish 
Landworkers Union. 

One third of Sweden’s 6% million 
people are farmers. There are about 


| 420,000 farm owners, nearly all own 


tracts of land less than 20 acres. 
However, there are 120,000 hired 
workers, of whom 100,000 were em- 
ployed on farms of over 20 acres. 
The farm laborers’ union is known 


| as the Swedish Landworkers’ Fed- 


eration, has 810 branches or locals, 


| with a membership of 50,000 work- 


ers. Most of the branches have less - 
than 50 members. Only 2 have over 
400 members. 

Wages and working conditions are 
set by an agreement with the em- 
ployers organization. The first con- 


tract was negotiated in 1919. The 
government has the right to arbitrate 
differences between the workers and © 
farm owners but neither can be com- 

pelled to submit their disagreements 


limited in Sweden but it is used only 
as a last resort. There has not been 
an important strike in agriculture 
since 1929. 

There are about 9,000 employers 
affected by the agreement with the 
Union. The contract fixes wages for 
ordinary working time, payment for 
overtime, and for special services. 
The agreement provides for hours of | 
work, days off, holidays, the size of 
houses the workers live in, and for 
health insurance. 


There was a law adopted which 
set forth the number of hours that 


‘farm workers may be employed. The : 


maximum number of hours is 52 per 
week. Only 10 hours may ‘be worked. 


‘In any one day. The payment of 


overtime rates is fixed by the Union 
contract. 


Like all other workers, faces la- 
borers are protected by insurance 
against accident. The law provides 
for such insurance. Payment for 
disability is also made. There is un- 
employment for farm workers. . 


The Swedish Landworkers Federa- 
tion has a program for the education 
About 5,000 mem- 
bers are given special training each 
year. Younger members are given 
scholarships at People’s Colleges (ag- 
ricultural schools) during the six 
months period when there is little 
farm work to be done in Sweden. 
Special courses are held for the wives _ 
of members. The Union has made a 
number of movie films which are 
widely shown. It publishes a beauti- 
fully illustrated paper each week 
and each member receives a copy. 3 

The Swedish Landworkers’ Feder- 
ation is not interested in breaking up 
large holdings of land as are many 


countries. Swedish people are de- | 
termined to go the other way. by 
bringing together the smaller farms 
into larger holdings. 


|. The Union has several members in 


the national Parliament of Sweden. 
All are members of the Social Demo- 


-|cratic Party which is in power. . 


organizers are working for the Na- 
tional Farm Labor Union: H. A. Ra- 
him of Marysville; Mariano Pilar of 
Salinas; Bennie Amador of Stockton. 


Coast representative of the National 


shee Labor Union and is directing 


(the campaign the state. 


arbitration. The right to strike is’not_ 


farm workers’ organizations in other. 


H. E. “Hank” Hasiwar is the West 
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N Of W orkers ‘Up, 
Wages Down 


The number of jobs on farms fi 
creased during the month of April, 
according to the Department of Ag- 


- yiculture’s Farm Labor Report of 


April 14th. There were 1,671,000 


hired hands at work. There was a 


decline in the wage rates offered 


farm workers hired on a daily basis. 


However, monthly wage rates for 


year round employees on the farm 


increased, reflecting the desire on the 


part of growers to have dependable 


full time workers. In the South, all 
Classes of farm workers received less 


money than on January 1, however, 
there was some improvement over 
' rates paid in 1947. In Alabama, the 


-average rate paid to farm laborers’ 
‘was $3.05 per day; Mississippi, $3.15 


per day; Arkansas, $3.75 per day. In 
- New Jersey, wages for farm labor 
averaged $6.25 per day. On the west 


- coast, the averages were $8.40: per 


-.day—in Washington, $7.80 per day; 
$7.80 per day in Oregon; and $7.90 
per day in California. 


W ork Late This 


Farm work was behind schedule 


throughout the country on April 1,} 
ce except for the far west. In Oregon, 


spring plowing and planting was 
about completed. In Montana, Wy- 
oming, and Colorado, planting was 


--also underway. Many more acres of 


sugar beets have been planted in 


these states than last year. In Cali- 


fornia,, jobs requiring the largest 
number of seasonal workers were: 
harvesting of citrus fruits; work in 
- vegetable crops; and hoeing and 
thinning of sugar beets. In. Florida, 
the normal number of seasonal farm 
workers: was required to pick the 
citrus fruit crop and harvest early 
vegetables. Strawberry picking was 
beginning in Florida and. Louisiana. 
Except for spring plowing and plant- 
ing in the southern states, there was. 


| _very little farm work being done. 


Foreign Labor In U.S.A. 
The Farm Labor Report shows that}. 


on April 4, 1946, there was a total of 
22,404 foreign workers still in the 
‘United States. 13,358 of these work- 
ers were in California. 4.302 were in 
Florida, 1,381 were at work in Ari- 
zona, l, 258 were in Connecticut. The 
rest were in various states. Florida: 
‘was the only southern state where 
foreign workers were employed on 
the farms. This foreign labor force 
in American agriculture is made up 
of 13,348 Mexican nationals, 3,940 
Jamaicans, 2,405 Bahamians, “460 
Barbadians, 249 ~Newfoundlanders, 
and 2 British Hondurans. 


Under the new program for = 
porting foreign labor, approximately 
60,000 more farm laborers will be 
brought into the United States dur- 
ing the year. Protests from the Na- 


tional Farm Labor Union and the 


American Federation of Labor have 
brought forth promises by the U. S. 
immigration authorities that these 
foreign workers would not be im- 
ported when it could be proved that 
‘there was a local labor supply. Im- 
migration authorities also state that 
they will refuse to approve importa- 
tions of foreign workers to accept 
jobs at lower pay than that being 
paid to native American citizens. 


The National Farm Labor Union is 
interested in getting reports from all 
areas of the country where these for- 
eign nationals are employed, and es- 
pecially if these workers are being 
paid less than prevailing wages, or|- 


are being brought in for employment, 


where there is a labor supply avail- 
‘fable loeally. 


‘Bill Tucker Passes At 82 


Bill Tucker i is dead at the age of 82. And who was Bill Tucker: some 
will want to know. Bill Tucker was a fighter for thé rights of the poor. 
|. A well-to-do landowner, business man, with money in the bank. He 
gave it all up forty years ago. Negroes were held in peonage—slaves for 
debt, while they built the levees along the Big River. Bill Tucker freed 
them. He was jailed—a labor agitator they called him. Put in jail at 
Marion, Crittenden County, Arkansas. Some one offered to get him out. 
Bill Tucker said no—he had committed no crime. He stayed in jail—laid 
out the fine. There was Lee Wilson—planter, lumber king, who owned 
100,000 acres of rich Delta land. Made it all working convicts. He would 
arrest a man going through his town, sentence him, work him on his 
plantation. If he got sick or couldn’t stand the driving, “throw him in the 
‘Blue Hole’, no one would ever find him.” Bill Tucker helped break up 
the Lee Wilson convict system thirty years ago, along with several other 
men, Ed McKinley and Kayce Adams. Now, only Kayce is left—he edits 
the Mine Workers Journal, up Washington way. 
Bill Tucker was in every fight the working man had in Arkansas. 
Helped build unions, saw them torn down. But never stopped once he 
had started. Known everywhere as a Socialist, said to be an atheist, 
Communist, and what else have you. Still, he lived to be 82. Liked to 
quote Gené Debs and Bob Ingersoll.. Kept up with the news until the day 
he died. Helped form the Southern Tenant Farmers Union, fought for, it. 
‘Got beaten up when he was past 70, along with Blackstone up at Car- 
3 while organizing Negro and white sharecroppers 
Helped feed them when they were thrown out on the roadside in*1939. 
Stuck with them to the last. He was a delegate to the Washington con- 
vention of the National Farm Labor Union in January of this year. 


ruthersville, Mo., 


FTA-CIO Fails 
Again In Florida 


(Continued From Page One) 
Tampa, organizd a citrus plant near 
Dade City. They turned it over to 
Don Henderson’s outfit, now known 
as FTA-CIO. Winning an election, 
they entered into negotiations with 
the company. A contract was signed 
without a wage increase and resulted 
in a cut of about $10 per week from 
each worker’s wages. 

This is the true record of the Com- 
munist union in its attempts to or- 
ganize citrus workers. First, they 
went into Florida openly announcing 
that bloodshed was expected to fol- 
low. Second, they led a premature 
strike that was disastrous to the 
workers. Third, they abandoned the 
workers during the war. Fourth, 


j they signed a contract resulting in 


wage cuts. Now, they attempt to 
bribe honest men after four unsuc- 


munist. union. 


‘races. It will not stop until all citrus 


cessful attempts to organize a Com- 


The Record Of A Real Union 


The Natioral Farm Labor Union, 
A. F. of L. entered Florida i in Decem- 
ber of 1946. It now has about 2,000 


members. A contract covering sev- 
eral hundred fruit pickers has. been 
signed. A full time organizer is em- 
ployed. An office has been opened 
at Auburndale in the heart of the 
citrus belt. National officers of the 
Union are subject to call when need- 
ed in Florida. 


The National Farm Labor Union is 
13 years old. It has led a continuous 
fight in the cotton country for the 
lowest paid farm workers in America 
for all these years. It has never run 
out on its members. It has never of- 
fered bribes to get workers to join 
its ranks. It expects to be in Florida 
from here on out. Its leaders are na- 
tive Southern men and women of two| - 


pickers grove workers and other 
farm workers in Florida are in its 
ranks. 


Labor Wanted During Late Summer 


Members of the National Farm Labor Union in the South will have a 


chance to get some extra work this year during the tomato season in New 
Jersey and other eastern states. Several hundred workers, both men and 


women, will be sent out of the South by = Union the last of July and in 


August. 


-Most of the workers will be needed in the canning plants at Swedes- 
boro, Salem, and Bridgeton. The men and women will work in canneries 


under union contract and will receive transfers from the National Farm 
Labor Union to the Meat and Cannery Workers Union. Railway fares will 


be advanced by the companies. The fare will be deducted from wages 


earned, during a period of four weeks. The return fare home will also be 
at the workers’ expense. 

A special group of Union mennivers will also be given employment 
during August and September as tomato pickers on farms in Pennsylvania. 


Members of the Union who want jobs this summer should fill out the ap-|- 


plication blank below and mail it in early. They will then be notified when 
jobs are open. All workers will have to get a health card before being sent 
on a job. Blood tests will be made free by the county health doctor. Get 
yours early if you want to go out on a job this summer. Mail your applica- 
tion to: Box 443, Memphis 1, Tenn. 


My name is 


My address "ROUTE NUMBER | SOX NUMBER STATE 


I am a member of Local No: Located at 


My age is————_yrs. 


19————. I ash white————- colored 
(Cheek 


My dues are paid up until 


I will be ready for a job about | I will work until 


I want to work in a tactory——— I want farm work——— 


AFL Unions Backing 
1Farm Labor Drive 


The following is an additional list 
of contributions made by other A.F. 
of L. organizations toward the ex 
penses of the National Farm Labor 
Union campaign to organize farm 


labor. 


Reported as of March 22, 1947 $2,791.00 
Magic City Local No, 262, Bogalusa, La. 10.00 
Trades & Labor Assembly, Ogden, Utah. 10.00 
Boot & Shoe Workers Union, Local 618, 
Huntington, West Va. ibis 5.00 


Central Labor Union, Easton, Pa. 10.00 
Waterloo Central Labor Union, 

Waterloo, Iowa 10.00 
American Federation of I & O Insurance 

Agents No. 20817, Chicago, IIl.......... 10.00 
Federal Labor Union, Cochocton, Ohio... 5.00 
Central Labor Union, Cleveland, Ohio... 10.00 
National Federation of Post Office : 

Clerks, No, 65. St. Paul, Minn, 5.00 
Tri Cities Central Labor Union, | 

Sheffield, Ala. 25.00 
Coopers International Union, Bonita, La. 5.00 © 
Lynchburg Central Labor Union, 

Lynchburg, Va. 5.00 
National Brothrhood of Operative. Potters, 

Local 146, Paden City, West Va 5.00 
Match Workers Federal Local 2489, 

Wheeling, West Va iieies 5.00 
Uniontown Trades & Labor Council, 

Uniontown, Pa. | 5.00 
Furniture Workers Local Union No, 1859, : 

Minneapolis, Minn. 10.00 
Cigar Makers Local No. 86, 

Jacksonville, Fla. 10.00 
Louisville Federation of Teachers, ) 

Louisville, Ky. 5.00 
Millinery Workers Union, Loeal 95, 

Atlanta, Ga. 10.00 


Central Labor Union, Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 5.00 
International Brotherhood Pulp, Sulphite 
& Paper Mill Workers, Local 274, 


Sartell, Minn. — 5.00 
A.F.C.S. & M.E. Chapter 6, Local 9, 3 
Oak Terrace, Minn. 5.00 


Grain Elevator, Flour & Feed Mill Work. : 
ers Union, Local 19878, Ogden, Utah 5.00 
Upholsterers International Union, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 100.00 
Federal Lab®°r Union, La Crosse, Wie... 25.00 
-Federal Labor Union No. 23475, Ashte- 

bula, Ohio — 10.00 
International Brotherhood of Paper 

Makers, Local 407, Savannah, Ga... 50.00 
Building ‘Service Employees, Local 275, 

New Orleans, La. 10.00 
N.F.P.O.C.., Local 798, Brainerd, Minn... 3.00 
Envelope Makers Federal nion No. 

20311, Dayton, Ohio 26.00 
Grain. Processors Federal Local No. 22,465, 

St. Albans, Vt. 5.00 
Refinery Workers Union, Local 84, 

Louisville, Ky. 15:00 
Culinary Workers Local No. 413, 

Tuscon, Ariz. 
Sterectypers Union, Locai No. 162, 

Charleston, West Va. 10.00 
International Brotherhood of Paper _ 

Mak ers, Albany, N.Y. 100.00 

Total to May 2, 194. $3,244.00 


Associated Farmers. 
Up To Old Tricks 


At their 13th. annual meeting, the 
Associated Farmers of CaliforniaInc., 
joined with similar anti-labor out- 
fits in adopting a series of resolutions 
calling for abolition of rights of free © 
labor in the United States. 


Among the resolutions, were de- 
mands that the Wagner Act be 
changed; the closed shop be abol- 
ished; and check-off of union dues be 
prohibited by Congress. They also 
demanded that the Norris-LaGuardia 
Anti Injunction Act, which outlawed 
Yellow Dog contracts, be abolished. 

The Associated Farmers character- 
ized the A. F. of L. and C.-I. O. de- 
mand for continued prohibition of 
the use of injunctions in labor dis- 
putes as constituting ‘advocacy of — 
anarchy.” 


Citrus Convention 
Called By A. F.L. 


The first convention of the Florida 
Council of Citrus Workers Unions 
has been called to meet May 18, at 
the Ariana Hotel in Auburndale, 
Florida. The announcement was 
made by J. L. Rhodes, Assistant 
Southern Director for the American © 
Federation of Labor. 

He said that the proposed Council 


would co-ordinate the work of all 


unions organized by the A.F. of L. in 
the citrus industry, along legislative 
lines and in public: relations,.in an’ 
effort to standardize wages, hours of 


| work, and conditions of employment 


on a state wide basis. 

Mr. Rhodes announced that the 
American Federation of Labor had 
won 22 out of 24 Labor Relations 
Board elections held among citrus 


‘packing and canning plant workers. 
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Over 
Attend 


Over 500 farm workers turned out 
at Marysville, California on April 24, 
for a meeting to install the charter 
of the Northern California Farm La- 
bor Union Local 209, according to a 
report sent in by Hank Hasiway, 
West Coast Representative of the Na- 
tional Farm Labor Union. 


A number of representatives of 


ether American Federation of Labor 


unions attended and adressed the 
farm workers’ meeting. Hank Hasi- 
war represented President Mitchell 
and presented the charter on behalf 
of the National Union. 


Local 209, which is one of the fast- 
est growing unions in the National 
Farm Labor Union was organized by 
H. A. Rahim of Yuba City. There 
were 33 members ‘applying for the 
charter on April 10th. | 

The local wifl have its headquart- 


ers in Marysville but will coyer all 
farm laborers in the northern Cali- 


fornia counties. Organizing commit- 


tees have been set up in each near- 
by community and farm workers are 


_ joining each day. Contracts with a 


number of fruit and vegetable grow- 
ers<are pending. 


At the meeting April 24, plans 


were laid for a huge mass meeting, 


and barbecue to be held at a later 


date by the new local. 


Account Settled 


Lawyers 


Jacob Smith, Union member from 
Gould, Ark., has received a :check 


marked “paid in full’ for his crop set- | 


tlement, after vigorous action by the 
Union’s lawyers, Ross Robley and 
Elmer Schoggen of Little Rock. 


Smith’s landlord had refused sev-: 


eral times to settle with him, saying 
that he had paid Smith’s wife $25 for 


the whole crop. The crop was worth 


several hundred dollars. 

This is the latest in a series of 
cases in which the Union’s lawyers 
have secured satisfactory settlements 


- for members. These cases give notice 


to dishonest landlords that it is both 
expensive and useless to try to beat 
the Union members out of the money 
that is due them. ee 


West Coast 


Labor Report 


The U. S. Department of Labor an- 


nounces that a special study of labor 
in the western states—California, 
Oregon, and Washington—is being 
published in the Monthly Labor Re- 
view for April. 

The labor force in these states is 
expected to show an increase of a 
million and a half workers from 1940 
to 1950. 7 
study points out that the mi- 
grant workers are among the best. 
Most of the ones moving into the 
West are young and have been edu- 
cated at the expense of other states. 


Labor News 


The Farm Laber News is publish l 
by the National Farm I fella Uni ~ monthly 


Publication office—12 N. 
Montgomery, Ala. 


Busines offiee—166 Monroe Ave., Memphis, 
Tenn. 


The subscription rate is 25¢ per year. 3c 
per copy. Bundle rates lc per copy to agents, 


The Farm Labor News is published by the 
National Farm Laber Union for its members 
and friends who are subscribers. 


Entered as second class matter at Post 
Office, Montgomery, Alabama, June 18, 1946, 
under the act of March 3, 1879. 


Address all communicatio cerning 
ia Labor News to: Bex 443, Memphis 1, 


At 


_-An organizing committee set up by the Labor Council at Fresno, Cali- 
fornia to assist the National Farm Labor Union, announces widespread 
success in its campaign to organize field workers. Seated at the table are 
the committeemen: Marian Dunham, President of. the Fruit and Nut Pack- 
ing Local; Clem Fuller, Business Agent, Bakery Workers Local; Avis Eth- 
ridge, Secretary, Winery Workers Union. Standing are: Bill O’Rear, Busi- 
ness Agent, Office Employees; Covey Rogers, and Al Fudge of the Team- 


|sters Union. Wallace Henderson, Vice President of the International 


Winery Workers Union, also a committee member, is not included in the 
Chairman Ethridge of the National Farm Labor Union Organizing Com- 
mittee has released the following statement: “We have met with surprising 
success in our campaign to organize the last large remaining field of the 
unorganized. Our success is due not only to the receptivity of the workers, 


but also to the moral and financial support of the A.F. of L. unions affiliated 
with the Fresno Central Trades and Labor Council. . - ae 


The time will come very soon when we feel that we will be able to sit 
across the table from the growers and the farmers and discuss with them 
problems that are mutual to both. We feel quite confident that we should 
be able to discuss our problems with them in a reasonable and dispassionate 

manner. We are as anxious as the growers to ‘bring to the agricultural in- 
dustry, peace and harmony and a spirit of enlightenment which will bene- 
fit the industry, and the workers alike.” 

When asked about the activity of the CIO in the field of farm labor, 
Mr. Ethridge replied: “Our people have told us of new signs of activity in 
certain areas, however, we feel that the field workers won’t follow them 
because of several unfortunate strikes and widespread violence in the past. 
The agricultural worker is anxious to deal peacably with the grower.” Mr. 
Ethridge continued by adding that the bargaining position of the agricul- 
tural worker was enhanced because of the large gains the A.F. of L. Can- 
nery, Packinghouse, and Winery Workers unions have made in organizing 
this section of the agricultural industry. He added that many of the field 
workers today have union cards in these various industries. | a 


Mr. Ethridge concluded by saying: “The agricultural workers are eager 
for the benefits of organization and such legislation that benefits the rest of 
the working population in the state. They are anxious for social security 
and unemployment insurance and they know that organization is the only 
way in which they can bring these things about.” is ™ ) | 


Arkansas Goes To The “Right” 


By SAMUEL S. TAYLOR | 

“I trust the world will learn that Jefferson County is a place of Free- 
dom and Justice,” statement of Attorney Harold Flowers in the course of 
his opening address defending Willie and Albert Wilkerson, seems to have 
been prophetically inspired. Pine Bluff now means to the Negro and the 
world a place where at least an approximation of justice will be given and 
where even-handed justice is attempted regardless of race. Pine Bluff is a 
place where a Negro may serve on a jury. Pine Bluff is a place where a 
Negro can be found who knows his duty when serving on a jury. Pine Bluff 
is a place where a Negro serving on a jury is allowed to do his duty. 

While there are many who believe that the brother 
self-defense, it is evident that the Court made every effor 
truth in the case. It is also evident that the contrast betw 


acted entirely in 
t to bring out the 
een the usual pro- 


as to indicate that a moral victory has been won. A victory not for the 
N egro, but for decency, for fairness, and for democracy. Over against lynch- 
ings in other states. Arkansas may now place the protracted defense and 


the uttermost use of legat safeguards for the welfare of its citizens, regard- 
less of race,—in murder trials. 


The acceptance of the decision in the teachers’ salary suits, the admis- 
sion of the Negro to the “White Primary,” the refusal so far to resort~to 
subterfuges being attempted in other states, point to the emergence of a 
better Arkansas, which we hope may finally develop into a Best Arkansas. 

(The above editorial is reprinted from thé AiKariseas State Press.) 


NFLU Organizing Committee 


the United States. 


cedure in such a case and the actual procedure in the present case is-such| 


Union Prot 
Of Farm Labor 


H. L. Mitchell, president of the Na- 
tional Farm Labor Union protested 
the importation of farm labor into 
the United States in a letter to Ugo 
Carusi, commissioner of immigration 


and naturalization. Mr. Mitchell con- 


tended that there is a sufficient sup- 
ply of farm labor in the United 
States without bringing in any for- 


eign workers, | 


The Cotton Farmers Assn. of the 
El Paso Valleys recently were grant- 
ed a request for farm laborers from 
Mexico. Mitchell, in his letter, writes 
that he is convinced that labor could 


have been recruited for the cotton. 


farmers in the United States. 


Mitchell’s letter, which gives a 
clear picture of the situation, fol- 
lows: 

“Representatives of the National 
Farm Labor Union in Los Angeles, 
Calif., and El Paso, Texas’; have been 
in touch with local officials of this 
Immigration and Naturalization 


~ 


~ 
es t 
$ m 
2 


Service in reference to the recent- 


agreement regarding importation of 
Mexican laborers for farm work in 


“We would like to have full 


ed agreement made between the Re- 
public of Mexico and the United 
States government for importing 
such workers. We will appreciate 
your sending us several copies of the 
agreement and such regulations as 
have been adopted to affect the pro- 
gram. | 
“We understand the U. S, Exten- 
sion Service of the Department of 
Agriculture has received an ap- 


| propriation of $12,000,000 to. be used 


for transportation of farm labor, 


both foreign and domestic, and that | 
this authoritygis extended until Dec. — 


31, 1947. 

“Our organization maintains that 
there is a sufficient supply of farm 
labor in the United States at the 
present time if it is properly recguit- 
ed and transferred to cultivate and 
harvest all crops. raised, without 


| bringing in any foreign workers. 


“For instance, there has been a re- 
quest by the Cotton Farmers Associ- 


ation of El Paso, Texas, for the ad-— 


mission of 4,000 workers to work 
from May 1 to Dec. 31, at wages of 
32¢-40¢."an hour. According to a 
statement submitted by the Labor: 
Commissioner of the State of Texas, 
32,226 farm workers were recruited 
and .transported out of that state 
during 1946. Our representative in 
San Antonio, Texas, advises me that 
there are approximately .16,000 
workers in this city available for jobs 
on farms. It therefore seems that any 
agency of the United States govern- 
ment would not approve the importa- 
tion of foreign labor into Texas when 


American citizens are available. 


“We believe that you will be con- 
cerned that the Immigration Service 
not be used as an instrument to low- 
er wages on farms in the United 
States by permitting workers to be 
imported: from foreign countries at 
sub-standard rates. . 

‘We have reports from Marysville 
and Uuba City, Calif., that Mexican 
nationals are employed on farms in 


the vicinity at rates of 60¢ an hour. 


when American citizens were idle. 


“We trust that you will send us the’ 


information requested in this letter 
and that you will investigate matters 
we call to your attention herein.” 


Pass Your Farm Labor News 


On To Your Neighbors. Let 


Them Know What The 
Union Is Doing For Its 


in- 
formation in reference to the report- | 


Members 
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